THE GOLD PICAYUNE’ 
By Marcaret BELLE Houston 


Ir you will walk down Rampart Street in the 
Vieux Carré, which is the old French Quarter of 
New Orleans, and, coming to Rondeau Street, turn 
to your right, you will come straight upon the house 
of Madame Arraline Granet. 

Flush with the sidewalk it is, like all the houses 
in the Vieux Carré, a rosying yellow stucco with 
thick green blinds like double doors and a big green 
gate like a bigger double door. You can’t miss the 
place. A little sign dangles from the balcony 
above: 


MapDAME GRANET 


CostumEs Pour LE CARNAVAL 


Perhaps that is what you have come for—a cos- 
tume pour le Carnaval. Well, pull the little chain 
that hangs from a hole in the gate. You will hear 
the tinkle of a lazy bell, and presently will come 
Bobo, Madame’s little black serving-boy, and you 
will enter from the sun into a brick-paved patio, 


1From Pictorial Review. By permission of the author and the 
publishers. 
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shaded and cool, with bushes of flowering myrtle 
and Cape jasmine, pinks and honeysuckles, and 
yonder a parrakeet dozing on his perch, and at 
your right a little, curved green stair. And down 
this stair will come Madame, for she sews up-stairs. 

“Bon jour, my frien’. Go in de parlor. I will 
come.” 

She has said this so many times that she speaks 
it quite intelligibly. So you go into the first door 
off the patio into a room whose blinds open on the 
street—if they are ever opened—a room with the 
highest ceiling you ever saw, and long mirrors in 
tarnished gilt frames, and a black square piano, 
and a big fireplace—a beautiful, indolent, dusty, 
old room. And presently will come Madame, fol- 
lowed by Bobo, his loose sandals slapping the floor, 
his rigid black hands bearing a tray on which repose 
a plate of little cakes and glasses of iced orange- 
juice, or, if the day is not too warm, cups of black 
coffee. 

Oh, she will treat you very nicely, will Madame, 
and she will rig you out in as beautiful or as bizarre 
a costume as you may desire, and she will charge 
you enough, to be sure, for le Carnaval comes but 
once a year. 

Funny little Madame Granet! But she isn’t 
Madame, really; she’s Mademoiselle. She never 
had a lover in her life, to say nothing of a husband. 
But that is the way with the Vieux Carré. Arra- 
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line should have become Madame twenty years ago 
(at the very least!), so the Vieux Carré had grad- 
ually and firmly christened her as such. And 
Arraline had acquiesced in the tactful ceremony 
and hung out her sign. She didn’t know why she 
hadn’t had a lover, but she surmised, and you and I 
would have known immediately on seeing her. 

That funny little face! Even twenty years ago, 
at the proper time for marrying, it had been a 
funny little face—like a monkey’s, with bright- 
brown eyes and an incredibly funny nose. If a 
young man of those days had heard what a gay 
heart had Arraline, what stored-up treasures of 
tenderness and sunshine—if he had heard and said, 
“T will go and make her my wife,” he might have 
gone, but he would never have proposed. He 
would just have fallen alaughing at that funny 
little face. I don’t mean that it was repulsive. It 
was just comical. And marriage is no joke. It 
was just the face of one to make you a clown cos- 
tume or a goblin suit, to rig you out as a gnome or 
a brownie, but not to sit opposite you at breakfast 
for the rest of your life. 

Ah, well! Arraline was forty-three now, and she 
had about quit worrying over it. Sometimes she 
felt that a little memory or two might have helped, 
but even so, she was very happy at times, happier 
than any man among us would believe. 

In fact, on the day of which I write Madame 
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was simply too happy to be hot. She sat in the 
high-ceilinged front room and played “Showers of 
Pearls” on the black square piano. Old Clotilde, 
who kept the needle-and-pin shop next door, heard 
the sounds and said, “Arraline feel good. She have 
finished sewing. She will go to de parade ter- 
morrer.” 

And that was true. To-morrow would be the 
last day of the Carnival, when Rex would enter in 
state, the big iron key to the city lying on a cushion 
on his lap, the gorgeous procession of floats trun- 
dling behind, and all the people in masks. Madame 
had gone to that parade every year of her life. She 
had never been a part of it, except in the masks and 
costumes she had contributed, but it was a part of 
her. Her child-heart—without which no one may 
actually enter the kingdom of Mardi Gras—loved 
all the sounds of it, all the tumult and the tinsel and 
the smells. Yes, she was going. 

But that was not why she played “Showers of 
Pearls” on this hot March day. She played be- 
cause Julie was coming, and because she was going 
to surprise Julie with the loveliest costume in the 
world. 

Julie was Madame’s niece, her brother’s child. 
She lived on a plantation between New Orleans 
and Baton Rouge. Julie came in every year for 
the Carnival, but always before she had been just 
a little girl, She had merely held to Madame’s 
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hand and watched. Now she was eighteen, which 
was very different. First she was going to a lunch- 
eon up-town with twenty other girls and boys. 
They were to dress as dolls, and after the luncheon 
they were to put on masks and enter the parade 
in a decorated float. 

Julie should have come in before, but she had 
been delayed. There were smears and tear-stains 
on the letter she had written Tante Arraline, a 
letter not clear to Madame at best, for Julie’s 
mother was “Américaine,” and Julie was not being 
raised on “gumbo French.” 

What Madame did discover from that letter was 
that Julie was to attend the party in a white dress 
with blue ribbons, a dress she had worn as a child. 
Would Tante Arraline save her a mask? 

Julie wear an old dress to the Carnival! Madame 
passed from horror to inspiration. The word 
“doll” exalted her. She fed on it as a poet feeds 
ona word. And the dress that she evolved was a 
poem, indeed—a joy, a dream, a delicious miracle 
of a dress. Madame began to sing as she played 
“Showers of Pearls.” 

A tinkle of the gate bell. Madame was up and 
down the step before the first slap of Bobo’s san- 
dals. 

Julie! Julie with red roses in her hat! Julie 
with her cropped black curls, her lashes, her little 
white teeth, her gold-brown glance. 
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“Oh, ma petite! You's a lit’ bit early. Bobo, 
you lezzy goat, de bags! Oh, I so hap’ dat you 
come so quick, Julie!” 

Julie was little and gay like Madame, with 
Madame’s tiny hands and feet. (Moreover, you 
noticed Julie’s hands and feet, which you never 
did with Madame’s.) Indeed, Julie was Madame 
all over except for that funny little face. Ah, but 
Madame was glad that the bon Diew in making 
Julie had left off that funny little face! 

“Regard de patio!’ Madame was delaying the 
moment when she should surprise Julie. “Bobo 
have sweep him for you.”’ She pointed to the per- 
simmon-tree by the parrakeet’s perch. “See de 
lit’? pussy-man tree. He bloom for you—and Jose- 
phine,” indicating the parrakeet, “he wek up be- 
cause you come.” 

Julie regarded these familiar wonders affection- 
ately. But she must go up-stairs and shake out 
her things. So they followed Bobo up the stair and 
along the balcony of the patio to the room Julie 
always slept in. 

And there was the dress spread over a chair— 
chiffon pink as a peach-blossom, the flounciest, 
filmiest, softest, rosiest thing you ever saw. 

Julie stopped still. 

“Whose is that?’ she whispered. 

“Yoze!” cried Madame, hands clasped under her 
chin, her eyes shining into Julie’s. 
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Julie moved, touched the dress, lifted the short 
skirt. And there on the chair were all the little 
pink underthings, the pink-silk stockings, and the 
tiny silver slippers. 

Perhaps you have seen slippers like those, shin- 
ing and arched with pointed toes and little straps 
held down with rhinestones. Julie never had. 
They don’t grow on plantations. She turned with 
a wild breath and flung her arms about Madame’s 
neck. 

“Put dem on,” whispered Madame. “Tek off 
yo’ thangs and put dem all on.” 

Julie obeyed. It was like the sudden blooming 
of arose. She twirled before the long mirror. She 
danced. Madame, who had seen Julie happy many 
times, had never seen her so happy as this. She 
was laughing, but her eyes were wet. 

“Oh, deze slipp’s!” laughed Julie, dropping into 
the dialect as she did sometimes. It had been the 
“baby talk” of her first years. “Oh, deze pink 
dress!” 

Madame nodded, watching her. 

“You love dat draiss because he is de fust party- 
draiss you have. I be sorry, me, when you git so 
many draiss, so many party you ain’t laugh and 
cry sem time no mo’, 

“Julie, listen. One day I find a picayune. I 
ain’t never have no money. Dat when I’s a lit’ 
chile and tek music-lesson. Dey whip me to mek 
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me set on stool down-stairs. Dat time I find de 
picayune I so hap’ and glad I learn “Showers of 
Pearls. He de only piece I learn clair through. I 
play him now when I git hap’ and glad. But I 
ain’t nev’ so hap’ no mo’ when I gits money—dol- 
lars, five dollars, honderd dollars. Dat picayune— 
he were jus’ a lit’? copper picayune, but he were 
de fust one, de only one. He were gold.” 

Julie was humming softly. 

“Is there a mask, Tante Arraline?” 

There was. There was also a wig of golden ring- 
lets and a pink-tulle hat that tied under the chin. 
Julie laughed again. 

“Now I know,” she said, “now I know why I 
have felt all along that I should meet him at the 
Carnival. I’m going to meet him, whoever he is. 
Won’t it be thrilling?” 

“De fust one. De only one,” said Madame. 

Julie had put on the mask, a beautiful, blank, 
pink-and-white countenance of molded gauze that 
hid her dusky, glowing face completely. Even the 
eyes were painted over, blue as violets. Julie put 
on the hat. 

“In this dress and this hat,’ she said, “how can 
he help loving me?” 

“Yes. Often it is de draiss.) Any man muss 
love you in anythang. But many a man have marry 
a draiss of mine.” 


> 
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Julie sat down and took off a silver slipper. It 
hurt her foot, she said. 

“Mais, non!” cried Madame. “Yo’ foot is no 
bigger dan mine. Put him back on and stretch 
him.” 

But Julie took off the other slipper. 

“T will wear the white ones that I brought,” she 
said, and looked very tired. 

“Oh, my pauvre petite!” cried Madame. ‘You 
muss go to bed early. I will give you yo’ sup’>— 
queek. He is a long ride from de plantaish’. You 
go to bed and rest, and in de mornin’ doze foot— 
he will be ll ag’in.” 


It was late in the night that Madame heard the 
scream. She knew that it was Julie’s scream even 
before she was thoroughly awake. She rushed 
barefoot upon the balcony, into Julie’s room. And 
there stood Julie before the mirror, a lighted candle 
in her hand. 

“Look at me!” screamed Julie, and turned to 
Madame a face—oh, such a face! A face that 
looked as if it had a plum in each jaw, a face like 
a distorted moon. 

Madame clutched her. 

“Who have do dat? Oh, my po’ Julie—is you 
erezzy?” For Julie was pushing her off. 

“It’s mumps. Keep away, or you'll get it too.” 
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“Kip away!’ Madame was infolding her in a 
tight embrace. “How you git doze mump?”’ 

“TI was exposed. They thought the time was up 
and let me come. I was feeling awful, but I came.” 
Julie looked again in the mirror and flung herself 
on the bed. 

“Oh, to think,” she wailed, “to think I spend the 
year at the plantation where there’s nothing but 
pigs and mud and darkies and mules and my face 
is perfectly good and now I come in town and 
look like——” 

“Po’ lit? Julie!’ Madame covered her with the 
big white spread. “I nev’ have doze mump. I 
don’t know what you give him. I go next do’ and 
tellyphone. You be ’fraid by yo’self?” 

“What should I be afraid of?’ demanded Julie. 
“The worst that can happen has happened to me.” 

“Po lit? Julie!’ The uptown doctor, the only 
one Madame could get, pronounced the stern 
mumps law, sentenced her to bed, sentenced her to 
prison in the little room with all the world of Mardi 
Gras outside. He sent a nurse to sit with her, and 
Madame—and Bobo, too, whose past was innocent 
of mumps—was left outside. The nurse was fat 
and tired and grateful for this easy case. She 
dozed most of the time, and Madame came often 
to the window and looked at Julie. 

That very morning Madame took out the dress 
and carried it into the room where she sewed. It 
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was the room above the parlor, and its blinds 
opened upon the balcony from which hung the sign. 
All morning Madame heard the revelers running 
along the rue Rondeau, laughing, shouting, sing- 
ing; and when she looked through the blinds she 
saw them—in costumes of every color, in masks 
of every shape and kind. There wasn’t a mask 
among them so beautiful as Julie’s mask. 

Madame went back to Julie’s window, and the 
nurse was awake and scolded her. Madame went 
back to the room where she sewed and picked up 
Julie’s mask. If Julie wore the mask, couldn’t she 
go to the Carnival? Madame went back to the 
window and mentioned the idea to the nurse. 

“Do you want to kill her?” screamed the nurse. 
“Don’t you know it’s catchin’? You get my goat.” 

Madame withdrew, confused. The nurse spoke 
such perfect English, and so fluently. And even 
Julie had not liked the idea. 

Madame went back to the room with the mask. 
She would wear it to the carnival herself. She had 
not thought of going, now that Julie was sick, but 
she would go and come back and tell Julie all the 
things she saw. There would be funny things to 
tell Julie. 

Madame looked at the little silver slippers. She 
would wear those too, and be a part of the Car- 
nival. She would wear the stockings and the slip- 
pers. Madame put on the slippers, walked toward 
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the mirror. She put on the mask. How lovely 
she looked! What it must be to carry around a 
face like that—a natural face, so blank and sweet 
and beautiful! Madame sighed. Suddenly she 
turned and looked at the pink dress. ‘Then she 
closed the blinds that opened on the patio, slipped 
out of the drab husk she wore, and stood for an 
instant in her queer plain underclothes. 

Very still in the patio at this hour of siesta. Very 
still in the room where the fat nurse dozes. Softly 
a door opens from the room where Madame sews, 
and a little pink figure steals out and down the 
stair—a figure with yellow curls and a tulle hat 
that ties under the chin. A figure with pink-silk 
ankles and silver feet. It tiptoes past the parra- 
keet’s perch and opens the big gate. (Ah, but it 
is a blessing that Bobo has gone to the parade!) 
In the gate it pauses and looks back. “Pauwvre 
petite Julie!” 

But there will be lots of funny things to tell. 


Sunshine. A little hot, but no danger of rain. 
Oh, it’s nice to be a part of it, one of those who 
move on light feet, jostled, smiled at! 

“That’s a pretty one—that one in the pink 
dress.” 

“What’s yo’ name, baby?” 

“Some high stepper—yes?” 

People were in pairs, in groups. No masker 
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but herself was alone. No matter. She would the 
more easily find a place to watch the parade. Al- 
ready the sidewalks were crowded. Faces looked 
from upper windows all along Canal Street. 
Music! ‘The music of the parade! 

A tall man at the street’s edge—one who must 
have been holding his place for an hour—glanced 
down at the solitary pink figure, thrust her before 
him. The music! The music, crashing, glorious! 
The band marching! Rea! Cheers—waving— 
confetti. All the gay tumult of the floats. One 
all flowers. Another all gems. And now a dragon 
a block long. 

“Here, you baby doll!” 

It was the Knights of the Purple Grove. A 
strapping negro walked before, bearing a placard 
that proclaimed it. Purple trees with fruit of 
purple balloons. Purple toad-stools on which sat 
blue and purple knights. One knight stood at the 
float’s edge dispensing necklaces, strands of blue 
and purple beads. They flashed in bright streaks 
as he flung them amid the crowd. 

“Here, Yellow Curls!” 

““He means you,” said the man who had given 
her his place. Madame felt afraid, but she held 
out her hands. The necklace flashed in the air, fell 
at her feet. A darting hand snatched it before she 
could pick it up. A small boy scuttled back into 
the crowd. 
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“Aw, aw!” yelled the crowd in indignation at 
this highway theft. 

“FHfere’s another!” The float had trundled past, 
but the knight leaned from its end, holding out a 
second shining strand. 

“Come and get it!” he called. 

Others were running after the float, but he held 
it out of reach. Madame began to run also. It 
was not hard to catch the float. She held up her 
hands. The necklace fell about her neck. The 
crowd cheered. 

“Come on!” cried the knight as she paused. He 
reached up, jerked a purple balloon from the tree 
above his head. 

“Come on, T'winkletoes!” 

She ran after the float again. So many were 
running. She held to the float’s edge. He bent 
down in his impressive mask, looked at her through 
painted, golden eyes, pressed the cord of the bal- 
loon into her hand. 


“Cave of the Gnomes.” “Ulysses and the 
Sirens.” “The Erl-King’s Court.” The floats 
trundled past behind their placards. Madame had 
run a block. She found a new place in the crowd. 

“Are you alone?” 

The voice was low and secretive, not like the 
voices of the Carnival. Madame looked up into 
the face beside her, an unmasked face, swarthy and 
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heavy-jawed. She did not answer, and the man 
—in shirt-sleeves, smelling of gin and onions— 
pressed closer, an insidious pressure. No one be- 
haved like that at the Carnival, even though he 
smelled of onions—and gin. 

Madame yielded to the pressure of that uncoated 
shoulder, let it thrust her slowly back into the 
crowd. ‘Then she turned and pushed her way to 
the inner edge of the sidewalk. She paused then, 
still clutching the cord of her balloon. 

“Pardon me. Is this yours?” 

Madame turned quickly. Ah, the purple tunic, 
the impassive mask, the same voice that had called, 
“Here, baby doll!” the same hand that had dropped 
the beads over her head! 

He was holding out a handkerchief, a yellow one 
edged in black lace. Madame disclaimed it, feel- 
ing her heart beat. He had come like a breath of 
reviving air. But how had he got there? “Not 
mine,” she said faintly. 

“T thought not.” He thrust it inside his tunic. 
He stared impassively, then he picked up her hand 
—oh, lightly, gaily, as one picks up a strange hand 
at the Carnival—and drew it through his arm. 

‘“‘Let’s have a soda,” he said. ‘You look as if 
you were wilting.” And as they walked along to- 
gether, “Are you wilting, Twinkletoes?’ 

“How you git here?” asked ‘T'winkletoes. 

“{ walked. But first our float went dead. I 
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think I wished that on it. Anyhow, the trouble- 
wagon had to come up and get busy. We were 
hauled out of the parade. I got off and came back 
to find you. I found you too, for I followed your 
balloon. Here we are.” 

He drew her into a little shaded place set with 
tables, where he rapped sharply with a knife, for 
everybody was out, watching the parade. And 
when the sodas were before them: 

“Far be it from me,” he said, “to ask a lady to 
remove her mask. We'll just make a hole in her 
temporary mouth to put the straw through.” 

And he did, taking out his knife and cautiously, 
delicately pricking the red lips of Madame’s mask, 
Madame standing as still as young Tell stood when 
his father shot the apple. For his own mask he 
thrust it up a little way, and Madame saw a square, 
young chin and a clean-cut, rather large, young 
mouth. ‘The sodas were comforting, and they 
neither said a word till they were through. Then 
the purple knight pulled down his mask and looked 
at his watch. 

“Time’s up, Twinkletoes. I’ve got torun. Are 
you sorry?” 

“Yess,” said Twinkletoes with disarming frank- 
ness. 

“Then perhaps—” the knight leaned across the 
table—“perhaps you'll tell me where you live. You 
haven’t got a husband?” 
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“No, no, no!” It was a wild little whisper. 

“Which question are you answering? You 
haven't got a husband?” 

Twinkletoes shook her head. 

“Then may I come to see you?” 

Twinkletoes shook her head again. 

“Oh! <All right.” The knight could be non- 
chalant, yet gallant still. He rose, escorted the 
lady to the door, and with a lift of his plumed hat 
and a word of good-by was gone. 

“Hey! You gimme de slip, didn’t you?” 

Onions—gin. The thick, secretive voice. 

Madame did not look up. She began to move 
away. A hand fastened on her arm. 

“Wait a minute, my pretty. I know yo’ kind. 
You gimme de slip, but you took up with that swell 
from de float, didn’t you?” 


The parade had passed beyond this block. The 
erowd had followed. There was no one near to 
turn to, but at least the streets were clear for run- 
ning. Madame wrenched her arm free and ran. 
She was on the French side of Canal Street and 
she knew her way. She turned the first corner she 
reached, into a street so dark and narrow that it 
is called “TLallée.” She would hide here while he 
ran on. But in the Alley the man overtook her, 
caught her into his arms. 

Madame screamed. Where were all the people? 
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Where were all the gay, friendly people? Oh, that 
any one should abuse the Carnival in this way! 
That any one should dare! Madame, twisting in 
the man’s arms, slapped his face, scratched it, 
kicked his shins with her sharp silver toes. 

He laughed, holding her as if she had been a toy. 
The necklace broke, showering about them. The 
man began to push up her mask. Oh, mon Dieu! 
He was going to unmask her here on the street. 
He was unmasking her! 

No. There he was. There he was, lying in the 
yellow clay of L’allée, lying flat on his back at 
her feet. Madame straightened her mask, looked 
up. Ah, the purple tunic, the impassive mask, the 
nice brown hand doubled into a fist—a fist that 
had struck out and was waiting. 

“Get out!” said the knight, and Madame would 
not have recognized his voice. ‘Get out before I 
call the police.” 

The man reared himself on his elbow, got up, 
fingering his eye. He looked from the lady to the 
knight. Then he turned and went in the direction 
of Canal Street. 

“Do you live this way?’ the knight asked 
Madame, indicating the Quarter. 

“T must go alone. How you git back?” 

“They had gone on without me. I was coming 
back to find you. TI heard you scream.” 

“Oh, I loss my balloon!” 
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“I will get you another. No—let me walk with 
you. It’s getting late. I can’t let you go alone. 
Do you know who that was, that man? He is 
Tony ‘Taranto, the worst tough in New Orleans. 
He’d steal, he’d murder, he’d misuse the liberty 
of the Carnival—” in a crescendo of impeachment 
—*Did you see him laugh when I threatened him 
with the police?” 

Madame had heard of Taranto and his gang, 
knew that they lived in some den in the Quarter. 
But bad people were all over the world. Besides, 
Mr. Taranto had returned to Canal Street. 


The knight, however, was bent on accompanying 
her, so she turned about, walking back toward 
Canal Street. And now she became aware that the 
dim alley was alive, that strange shapes were mov- 
ing at the farther end, shutting off the entrance 
to Canal Street. The knight had seen them as soon 
as she. He stood still, his hand moving out to 
stop her. Then whisk! She was caught up into 
his arms, and he was running with her along the 
Alley, back into the Quarter. 

She thought, “They meant him to come this 
way,” and she saw over his shoulder the dark shapes 
gathering for pursuit. Alas, the Vieux Carré 
would be deserted now, the houses mere empty 
shells!) It would be an hour before people began 
to return from the Carnival. | 
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Where was he taking her? Had he guessed 
where she lived? How could he run like this with 
a woman in his arms? ‘hey dashed into a side 
strect. ‘The pursuers were behind them. They 
turned into Rampart Street. The pursuers 
divided, would head them off! 

But he had stopped, had turned into a house just 
off Rampart Street, a house whose court door stood 
always open. 

Madame knew the place well—the old home of 
the Croisille family, who had long ago moved up- 
town. It was falling into disrepair, inhabited by a 
group of artists, a poor ’Cajan family, a bootlegger 
or two. There was not a sound from any of its 
rooms as he lowered her to her feet in the great 
dim court. And now there sounded footsteps out- 
side—footsteps and whisperings. The knight was 
moving his fingers along the wall. The wall began 
to slide. A door opened. 


Madame saw a small empty room with damp- 
looking walls and floor, probably the abode of 
tarantulas and scorpions. Then in another breath 
she was standing inside it and the door had closed. 
The knight was beside her, whispering. 

“They'll never find us here. It’s the old wine- 
cloister of the Croisilles—where they kept their 
smuggled wines. Even the bootlegger up-stairs 
doesn’t know about this.” 
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“Maybe Tony Taranto live here,” whispered 
Madame. 

“No, he doesn’t. But we may have to wait a 
long time.” His arm, which was still about her, 
pressed her closer. “Afraid?” 

“°F raid /—wid a man what kin run like you?” 

“Who wouldn’t run with valuables on him—like 
you? ‘Twenty to one they were, and if they’d got 
me down 

“Oh, Twinkletoes, how little you are, how light 
you are, and what pretty little feet you have! Do 
you know, in all the crowd I saw you, and I saw 
your little feet.” Madame could say nothing. She 
had forgotten all about the tarantulas. Often as 
she had passed the Croisille place, she had never 
dreamed that it had a wine-cloister and least of all 
that she would one day stand within it and hear 
a man praise her feet. 

“I know why you don’t talk much, Twinkletoes. 
You think some day I may meet you and recognize 
your voice. I never expect to meet you. You 
don’t want me to, and I’m not going to try. And 
since I’m not ever going to see you again, won’t 
you—just as a little souvenir of our—our escape 
—won’t you lift your mask, here in the dark, and 
give me a kiss?” 

Madame drew back in the close circle of his arm. 
She could not tell why she drew back, and the hand 
she lifted to push him away fell on her own breast 
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—she could not tell why. His fingers touched her 
mask—ah, such a different touch from Tony 
‘Taranto’s—pushed it up, and quickly his own mask 
was off and his face against hers. 


Roses! Roses tumbling over balconies, red and 
gold! Moonlight full of rainbows, full of perfume, 
full of nightingales’ songs! All the old smuggled 
wine of the Croisilles flowing through her veins! 
For he had kissed her. 

“You dear—you darling! You won’t send me 
away. I must see you. I must know you.” 

Madame was drawing down her mask. His 
words stifled her, as if out of the perfume she had 
caught a sudden whiff of desert dust. She made 
a little choking sound. His hand flew to the door. 
It sprang open, letting in the air. He stood watch- 
ing her, forgetting to pull down his own mask. But 
Madame did not see him. Her eyes were closed. 

And now suddenly the old cathedral clock began 
to strike—four—five—six. Madame was counting 
the strokes. Six o’clock! The hour when all the 
revelers must unmask. No mask may be seen on 
the street after six o’clock on penalty of arrest. 
Now she felt faint, indeed. 

“Pliz see if—’ Madame made a gesture toward 
the street—“‘pliz see if we can go.” 

He opened the door wider, stepped out, listened. 
He crossed the court and went to the open gate. 
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Madame straightened herself. Then she slipped 
out the door and ran to the back entrance of the 
court, keeping close to the wall. She ran through 
a passage and into the open back door of a little 
curio-shop where an old man dusting cameos called 
out, “It’s six o’clock, Miss. Tek care!” 

Straight through she flew and into Rampart 
Street, then on and on with her heart thumping. If 
she saw anyone she would take off her mask. Ah, 
there was a mounted policeman! He was looking 
at her. Madame took off her mask. She walked 
slowly, keeping her face down. She gained her own 
gateway, took the iron key from her bodice, and 
unlocked the gate. Evening was already settling 
in the myrtle-trees. The parrakeet did not look 
around. 

Madame went slowly up the little green stair. 

But she did not go into Julie’s room. She never 
told Julie a thing about it. 

However, nothing very funny had happened, 
after all. 


Lent is a dull time in New Orleans. It is always 
dull when the thing you have been looking forward 
to has just happened. All year New Orleans looks 
forward to the Carnival, and when the Carnival has 
been—well, one is at the very farthest point one 
can be from next year’s Carnival. 

Things threatened to be very dull in the patio 
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of the parrakeet and the pussy-man tree. For one 
thing, Julie and her mumps were gone. First the 
mumps went, and then Julie. The nurse was gone 
too. However, the nurse had never been very en- 
livening except when she was angry, except when 
she had said so fluently and so cryptically, “You 
get my goat!” 

And here was Easter on its way, and Easter 
brides. Madame was making some fine stitches for 
an Easter bride, a blonde young lady who came 
now and then and bade Madame embroider another 
butterfly here, or add a bit of filet there—as if she 
knew. But it was very pleasant work, and ten days 
of Lent were gone already. 

Ten days since Mardi Gras! Madame em- 
broidered tranquilly, though for three days after 
Mardi Gras there had been a sort of flutter in her 
hands. She had kept her mind on nothing. 

Even now she wondered. Had Tony Taranto 
and his gang been lurking at the court door? Had 
he—the unknown masker—been caught by them, 
over-powered, never permitted even to come back 
and find her gone? Or had he come back, and find- 
ing the empty cloister, started after her, seen where 
she went? Would he perhaps keep his word and 
call? 

It was during these first three days that the bride 
had come with her bolt of silk and Madame had 
taken the order. She had begun the embroidering 
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too, though every time the gate bell rang—well, she 
embroidered very tranquilly now. After ten days 
nothing happens. 

The gate bell rang. 

Madame, sitting in the shadiest part of the patio, 
with the foliage of the pussy-man tree between her 
and the gate, did not look up as Bobo’s sandals 
slapped their way to the gate. 

“Is Madame Granet at home?” 

Madame looked up. After a moment she rose 
and put down her work. She stood very still, wait- 
ing for her hands to stop fluttering. Then she came 
from behind the pussy-man tree. 

He had a square, young chin and a clean-cut, 
rather large, young mouth. His eyes were gray— 
or blue, perhaps—and his bright-brown hair grew 
back in a straight line from his forehead. There had 
been such hope in his voice. The way he stood and 
held his hat had the traces of hope in it still. But 
now as Madame came out he looked tired. He 
sounded even a little ill. 

“Is this Madame Granet?” 

“Wess: 

Her hands had quit fluttering. ‘That sick note 
in his voice had left them very quiet. She stood 
there in her drab husk of a dress and looked at him. 

“T’m sorry,” he said, and turned. “I’ve made a 
mistake.” 

“But won’ you come in?” 
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Madame felt suddenly sorry for him. His gray 
flannels looked cool, but all men’s clothes were hot. 
And it was a hot day. 

‘Won’ you come in and res’? You look tard.” 

“T am tired,” he admitted, stepping inside the 
patio while Bobo shut the gate. Madame motioned 
him to a chair beside the iron table of the patio. 
She herself sat down. 

“Bobo, some or’nge-juice. And plenty ice.” 

The stranger brightened a little, laid his white 
Panama hat on the table. 

“T’ve been walking a lot lately,” he volunteered. 
“For about ten days.” He stared up at the dozing 
parrakeet. 

“You muss have come far.” 

“No. I mean from house to house.” 

“Oh! You sell somethang?” 

“Well—at any rate ’m canvassing.” Bobo had 
come with the orange-juice. The stranger took 
one of the tall misted glasses. “I’m looking for 
some one,” he said when he had drunk a little. 

“Oh!” Madame’s tone was commiserating. “You 
loss someboddie?” 

“T have lost—a friend. I don’t even know her 
name.” 

“Then how you find her?” 

“T don’t know. But I shall know her when I see 
her. She may not know me, but I shall know her.” 

Madame handed him a palmetto fan. 
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“How long you look?” 

“Ten days—all through the Quarter. This is 
the last house. The Madame on your sign kept me 
from coming here earlier. Still, she may be a 
widow. It was the last house, so I came in.” 

“Why you not try up-town?” 

“T shall, of course. But it was here she disap- 
peared—and in this street. You see—”’ Madame’s 
sympathy was too much, Madame’s sympathy and 
the orange-juice and the shady, tranquil patio— 
“vou see, Madame, it was like this. I met her at the 
Carnival. She wore a mask, and so did I. You 
know, Madame, how one can feel loveliness, even 
under a mask? Loveliness and—all that? She was 
so attractive that every one noticed her, even the 
roughs who don’t respect the traditions of our 
Carnival. I had the honor to rescue her from some 
of these. We hid in the old wine-closet of the 
Croisille house. I used to play there and I knew 
the secret door. We hid there in the dark and— 
she was very close to me. I—had not meant to 
take advantage——” 

“You kissed her!” guessed Madame. 

“She didn’t scold, or slap me, or anything like 
that. She just sent me to see if the coast was clear, 
and when I came back—she was gone.” 

“Did you not foller?”’ 

“Of course. I ran out the back, the only way 
she could have gone, and through old Raoul’s shop. 
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Hc had seen her, yes, but Rampart Street was as 
empty as a vault. I met an officer who had seen 
her turn into Rondeau Street, but when I reached 
Rondeau Street she was gone. She would not have 
had time to go far. 

“Madame, do you know if any of your neighbors 
went to the Carnival in a pink dress and a pink 
hat? She had golden hair. You make costumes. 
Did you make a pink dress and a pink hat for any- 
body?” 

“My neighbors?” considered Madame. “How 
I know? I mek a pink draiss, yess. I mek him 
for Julie, my niece. But Julie ain’t go de Carnival. 
She git mump.” 


The stranger took his hat. He sat silent for a 
moment, then he leaned forward, staring at the 
threshold of the nearest door. 

“Madame!” he cried, and pointed. ‘How can 
you tell me that you know nothing when there are 
the slippers she wore? I would know them any- 
where.” 

Yes, there were the silver slippers, sitting in a 
patch of sun. Madame had that morning, being 
left alone for the first time since Mardi Gras, 
cleaned them of the clay from the Alley and left 
them to dry. 

“Madame,” he continued sternly, and Josephine, 
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now thoroughly awake, began sidling to the far- 
thest end of her perch. “I know that she is in the 
house. ‘They told me that you lived alone, but I 
know better. Let me see her.” And as Madame 
herself showed signs of sidling away, ‘Please let 
me see her. I wish—lI wish only to apologize to 
her.” Then at the continued silence, ““You do not 
live alone, do you? You have a companion?” 

““Viess.” 

“Then let me see that companion.” 

“But look!’ And Madame motioned to Bobo. 

The stranger looked, and Bobo, disdaining to 
sidle, but disliking the look, slapped out. 

“Madame, what is the mystery? Im nothing 
but a plain man who wants to apologize. My name, 
as I should have told you in the beginning, is 
Phillips—Jack Phillips—and I live up-town. My 
uncle married a Croisille.’ (That ought to get 
her.) ‘“‘Please tell me who the slippers belong to.” 

“Oh, dat! Dat iseasy. Dey’s Julie’s, my niece.” 

““May I see her?” 

“She is not here. She come for de Carnival. She 
git doze mump and stay home.” 

“Stayed home? Are you sure she stayed home?” 

Madame was entirely out of English. She could 
think of only the enraged English of the nurse. 

“You want kill her? Don’ you know he’s 
ketchin’? You git on my goat!” 
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The stranger apologized. He drew closer to 
Madame. Madame had never seen gray eyes so 
shining. 

“T won’t contradict you, Madame, and I’m sorry 
to give anybody away. But most of the maskers 
didn’t tell the folks at home they went. Dear 
Madame Granet 3 


Madame had sat down, feeling weak after her 
outburst, and the stranger sat down too. He 
leaned towards her. 

“Madame, if you knew how nice she was—how 
—I can’t explain, but there in the dark I felt her 
innocence, her inexperience. And when I kissed 
her I knew—I could tell that it was the first time 
—the only time that ever—oh, Madame, tell me 
where she is. Let me go to her.” 

“The first one. The only one,’ said Madame 
softly. 

But she said it in French. 

“Well, it is fonny,” she remarked in English. 
“Now, listen, Meester Phileeps. I ain’t say he 
was Julie what you kiss.” 

The young man smiled and looked at the slippers. 

“For one thang, doze slipp’ hurt her foot.” 

The young man still smiled. Apparently he 
knew Julie better than did Madame. 

“Be-sides, Julie have not doze golden hairs.” 
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“Madame, it may have been a wig.” 

“Dat is true. Well, now, I tell you where Julie 
live. Wetaminute! Set down. Now. Why for 
you want appologize? Be-cause you kiss her?” 

“Why else, Madame? Why else did she run 
away?” 

“Maybe be-cause she find somethang. Maybe 
she run away to kip it. Maybe it like gold.” 

“I wish I could think so.” 

“T tell you, do not ap-pologize. You mek it seem 
like—like just a lit’ copper picayune. Be-sides, her 
family is strict. If you say you meet her in mask 
at Mardi Gras, they kip you off. I giveyou a lettre 
—how you say/—a lettre of introduction. I say 
you are my frien’. I tell them be nize to you.” 

“Oh, Madame, why should you do this for me? 
You don’t know me, but a 

“Tf know ’nough. Be-sides, you are kin to de 
Croissilles. Wet! I write him now.” 

Madame went inside while the stranger moved 
about the patio, looking now at the silver slippers, 
now at the myrtle-flowers and Josephine. After 
all his walking he could not keep still. Madame 
came out with the letter. 

“T’ll ride out this afternoon,” he said, deciphering 
the address. He paused. “And I’ve decided—I’ve 
decided not to say anything about the Carnival. 
Not unless she mentions it herself. She may not 
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even recognize me. Tl not say a word until—oh, 
until a long time from now. Ill be just—your 
friend.” 

He laughed. They both laughed. 

When the gate had closed Madame stood very 
still. Then she went into the big front room. 

Jack Phillips, passing along the side-walk by the 
green blinds, heard sounds and listened. It was 
“Showers of Pearls” played on a tinkling old piano, 
played softly, bravely, gaily. 

It gave him courage. 
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